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of its arrangements recalled the primitive days of the
Roman conscript fathers. The peasant statesmen sat
in a long', low room, separated by a partition from the
stable where they had just tethered their mules, and
smoking their pipes like the u Tobacco Parliament "
of the King of Prussia. In order to save time no
adjournment was made for meals, but a sheep was
roasted at the ample fire of the Senate-house, and
devoured by the hungry legislators in the course of
the debate, while the clerk, sitting cross-legged, read
aloud official documents, or wrote down on his knees
the decisions of the august assembly. Subsequently
however, the number of the senators was increased to
sixteen, and the indemnities paid to them raised.
The President received three thousand five hundred
francs, and the Vice-President three thousand; five
senators, resident in the capital, were given fifteen
hundred francs for their expenses, while the other
nine, who were not expected to pass more than
three months of the year at Cetinje, were awarded
seven hundred and fifty. The refinements of Western
legislatures have not yet been introduced, and the
senators still sit down to deliberate with their re-
volvers and yataghans protruding from their sashes.
But their power, under the benevolent despotism of
the Prince, is zero.

Peter II., like his predecessor, was not only a
warrior, but an able reformer and administrator.
The revival of learning in Montenegro was due to his
efforts. A poet and dramatist himself, partly edu-
cated in Russia and fully conversant with the prac-
tices of civilised nations, he felt bitterly the dearth of
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